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“JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN 


Creative artworks dot the landscape at the Albany Bulb. Two sculptures sit side by 
side, looking for all the world like old friends sharing a bench on a sunny day. 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


he Albany Bulb is a landfill penin- 

sula located along the east shore of 

the San Francisco Bay, at the end 
of a strip of land jutting out from 
Buchanan Street past the nearby race- 
track. It has been a source of controversy 
ever since contractors started dumping 
construction debris there in 1963. 


After the dumping was stopped in 1987, 
soil accumulated and plants began to take 
root. The land belongs to the city of Albany 
by virtue of its location, but over the years, 
it appears to have been more of a problem 
for the city than an asset. The only individ- 
uals who regularly used it are homeless 
people, camp dwellers, a small group of 
artists and off-leash dogs. 

In June, the Albany City Council oe 
to begin transferring the land over to the 
California State Park system. It will be a 
long and complicated process involving the 
park system and East Bay Regional Park 
administrators, as well as many other inter- 
ested parties. 

Transferring this land will javelee the 
difficult and painful issue of providing for 
some 55 people who have long been 
camped at the Albany Bulb and will be 
made homeless. Officials have set 
October 2013 as a time to begin evictions. 
They agreed on a $30,000 contract with 
the Berkeley Food and Housing Project 
for a Homeless Outreach and Engagement 


Program to connect with the campers. 
That program is beginning to operate. 

A little bit of past history will give an 
idea of the problems that lie ahead. In 
1985, Albany city officials signed a lease 
agreement with state parks but nothing 
ever came of it. There are specific rules 
for state parks. Camping is not permitted, 
any structures or artworks are not permit- 
ted, nor are off-leash dogs. 

Then, in the 1990s, homeless people 
began moving onto the Albany Bulb. 
They set up tents and built simple struc- 
tures and a homeless community was 
born. Artists constructed fantastic paint- 
ings and sculptures from scrap materials. 
One longtime camper, Jimbow, even set 
up a lending library in his shack before 
the 1999 evictions, and it has been going 
ever since, totally on the honor system. 

Before the state can take over the land, 
everything will have to be removed. The 
removal of the rebar, concrete and other 
solid waste is also an issue. The campers, 
too, have to be permanently banished. 

In 1999, Albany officials tried to evict 
the homeless encampment. That effort 
was a disaster. They ordered the campers 
to move out, and campsites were bull- 
dozed. Osha Neumann, an attorney who 
also created some of the artworks on the 
Bulb, came to the defense of the campers, 
pointing out to city officials that they 
could not evict the homeless occupants 
without providing alternative shelter. Yet 
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A giant sculpture on the shore of the Albany landfill peninsula seems to appeal to 
the heavens for justice on behalf of the Albany Bulb’s homeless residents. 


Amber Whitson fis lived at the Albany Bulb si since © 2006. She inows everyoiie “id 
keeps track of what goes on in the camp. Amber has done extensive work in clean- 
up, trash removal, trail maintenance and natural restoration of the Albany landfill. 


Albany had no homeless shelters at all in | 


1999 (even today, 14 years later, it still 
has no shelters for its unhoused citizens). 

Exiling the homeless campers to 
Berkeley was not an acceptable alterna- 
tive. So Albany officials contracted with 
an agency, Operation Dignity, to bring in 
a trailer to provide temporary shelter. But 
all the city’s promises to find permanent 
housing went unfulfilled. 

In the years following this mass eviction 
of camp dwellers in 1999, the Albany Bulb 
was reoccupied. Word was out and home- 
less folks, wanderers and people just look- 


ing to party drifted in and out. But a core of 
people made the Bulb their home. 

The city appeared to have neither the 
will nor the resources to take any interest. 
Occasionally, the police patrolled the 
landfill; but more often, the police actual- 
ly told homeless people they encountered 
on city streets to move out to the Bulb. 


Amber Whitson has lived at the Bulb © 


since 2006. In an interview, she described 
the accomplishments of the Bulb’s resi- 
dents since they moved here — or were 
told to move here by the police. 


See Mass Evictions Threatened page 2 
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Massive Budget Cuts Jeopardize Berkeley Housing 


At a time of rising poverty, 
the huge federal budget cuts 
known as sequestration will 
eliminate many units of low- 
income housing desperately 
needed by the nation’s poor- 
est people. 


by Lynda Carson 


oor people in Berkeley are facing 
tough times in the immediate 
future. The nation’s housing 
assistance programs for low- 
income people have been endangered by 
the massive federal budget cutbacks 
known as sequestration. Poor families in 
Berkeley are already being seriously 
impacted by reductions in the Section 8 
voucher program (now known as the 
Housing Choice Voucher Program). 

At the same time, city housing officials 
are planning to sell public housing units in 
Berkeley to out-of-state billionaires, plac- 
ing additional hardships on low-income 
households who are being pressured out 
of their public housing units, and may be 
driven out of town. 

The Berkeley Housing Authority 
(BHA) recently informed 14 households 
that their Section 8 vouchers have been 
suspended until further notice. The house- 
holds received the vouchers from the 
BHA on April 12, 2013, and have recently 
been notified that the BHA will not honor 
a “Request for Tenancy Approval” for the 
housing of their choice. 

The BHA also has given notice to 
about 200 additional households in the 
final stages of being eligible to receive 


Section 8 vouchers, that their applications 
for the vouchers have been suspended 


until further notice. Low-income house- 
holds in the Section 8 program pay 30 to 
40 percent of their income in rent every 
month, and the rest of the rent is paid to 
the landlord by the federal program. 

On March 1, 2013, approximately $85 
billion in federal budget cuts took effect. 
The cutbacks, collectively known as 
sequestration, are part of a 10-year plan of 
catastrophic funding reductions to our 
nation’s discretionary domestic programs, 
including the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). 

The impact of sequestration on the 
BHA has resulted in the loss of more than 
$1.7 million in annual funding for rental 


subsidy payments. The BHA has lost an 
additional $386,000 in administrative fees 
to operate its programs, including the 
Section 8 Voucher Program, the Project- 
Based Voucher Program, and the Public 
Housing Program. 

The BHA’s public housing program 
still has 39 occupied public housing units, 
while the BHA is in the transition process 
of selling its 75 public housing units to 
out-of-state billionaires that own the 
Related Companies of California, LLC. 

As a direct result of ongoing sequestra- 
tion budget cuts, the BHA is no longer 
able to continue utilizing all 1,866 vouch- 
ers allocated by HUD to assist eligible 
low-income families at the current benefit 


level. Vouchers have been taken back 


from 14 households in the Section 8 
voucher program in Berkeley. Also, 


vouchers for 200 other households are no 
longer currently available, and the BHA 
has suspended indefinitely all plans to 
award any more Section 8 Project-Based 
Vouchers in the future. 

Recently it was reported that the BHA 
estimates that an additional 74 households 
may lose their vouchers during 2014. 

It all adds up to some very difficult 
times for the poor in Berkeley, and for 
some of the low-income households that 
were pressured out of their public housing 
units and given a Section 8 voucher to 
help relocate elsewhere. 

Already, three households have moved 
into the jurisdiction of the Contra Costa 


If the U.S. keeps eliminating low-income housing, public housing for poor 
people will be as shown here — a sleeping bag on a Berkeley sidewalk. 


Photo by 
Lydia Gans 


County Housing Authority, and three 
more households moved into the jurisdic- 
tion of the Richmond Housing Authority. 
Also, two other households have moved 
out of Berkeley into the jurisdiction of the 
Alameda County Housing Authority, and 
two households moved into the jurisdic- 
tion of the Oakland Housing Authority. 
Indeed, the situation looks very grim 
for the poor across the nation, according 
to a report released on May 22 from a sur- 
vey conducted by the Public Housing 
Authorities Directors Association involv- 
ing 300 housing agencies from 41 states. 
At least 51 agencies reported that they 
will terminate housing vouchers during 
the next six months, and an additional 75 


agencies have reported that the budget 


cuts known as sequestration will result in 
higher rents for voucher holders. 


In addition to all the budget cuts affect- 
ing the poor in the nation’s federal hous- 
ing programs, the high salaries and com- 
pensation: paid: to some top executives in 
local charitable housing organizations are 
absorbing some of the scant taxpayer 
funds available to construct low-income 
housing for poor families. 

Recently, a Section 8 tenant in a non- 
profit, taxpayer-subsidized housing project 
in Oakland, reported that her monthly rent 
was increased by around $100 dollars after 
the sequestration budget cuts went into 
effect. Wanting to remain anonymous 
because the building manager from her 
nonprofit housing agency told her not to tell 


anyone of her rent increase, she is very 
worried that the increase will have to come 
out of her pocket. She is so poor that she 
receives food stamps to survive, and it con- 
cerned her that the rent increase may be 
used to subsidize the wages of some over- 
paid executives running the subsidized 
housing project she resides in. 

Recently, there have been significant 
increases in salaries and compensation for 
some top executives in local nonprofit 
housing organizations in the Bay Area, 
according to the latest 990 tax forms filed 
with the federal government. 

Bear in mind that the salaries of these 
nonprofit executives continue to rise even 
while poverty and homelessness are 
increasing to crisis levels, and there is an 
alarming shortfall of low-income housing 
for poor people. Many tenants in these 
nonprofit housing projects must survive 
on only a few hundred dollars a month in 
income, resulting in a glaring income gap 
between tenants of these nonprofit agen- 
cies and their well-paid executives. A few 
examples may serve to tell this story: 

EAH Housing: In 2012, more than 11 
executives at EAH Inc. earned well over 
$100,000 per year, including two people 
making well over $200,000 a year. 
Leading the pack, Mary Murtagh, 
President, was paid $298,850 in 2012. 
Laura Hall, Chief Operating Officer, was 
paid $208,286. Cathy Macy, CFO, was 
paid $186,709. Stephen Lucas, VP 
Acquisitions, was paid $182,991. 

Bridge Housing: In 2011, the top execu- 
tive at Bridge Housing took in well over 
$300,000 that year, with six other execu- 
tives pulling in well over $200,000 annual- 
ly. Cynthia Parker was paid $330,249 in 
compensation in 2011. Rebecca Hiebasko 


was paid $278,224. Kimberly A. McKay 


was paid $255,665. Susan Johnson was 
paid $235,875. D Valentine was paid 


$235.840. Brad Wiblin was paid $200,887. 
Ann Silverberg was paid $196,499. 

Christian Church Homes: In 2011, 
Don Stump, President/CEO, was compen- 
sated $181,874. Cynthia Lappin, VP 
Operations & COO, was paid $157,295. 
Winthrop Marshall, VP Finance & CFO, 
was paid $151,687. 

Eden Housing: In 2011, Linda 
Mandolini, Executive Director, was paid 
$188,834. Jan Peters, Chief Operating 
Officer, was paid $187,538. Terese 
Mcnamee, CFO, was paid $175,804. — 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Mass Evictions Threatened at Albany Bulb 


from page 1 


“Wider site trails have been created,” 
Whitson said. “We’ve been doing mainte- 
nance on them. We do trash pickup, we’ ve 
done cleanup of abandoned camps, shore- 
line cleanup. In 2007, people who lived out 
here helped take care of oiled birds during 
the Cosco Busan oil spill. We’ve done 
metal and re-bart hazard mitigation, and we 
were the first to respond to the fire in the 
castle set by kids from the town.” 

Even as city officials blame the campers 
as unwanted nuisances, Whitson sets the 
record straight by describing the many 
socially responsible things that unhoused 
people have undertaken at the Bulb. 

“We created a freebox out here,” she 
said. “We arranged for pickup of the 
shopping carts ourselves without help 
from the city. We planted fruit trees out 
here, and we built and do our best to 
maintain the castle which was finished in 
“99 and the library — both of which are 
not only local treasures, but are also major 
tourist attractions. 


“In 1999, the day before the threatened 
eviction date, one of the people who lived 
out here rescued a guy out of the water. 
And out of the four people who showed 
up for the cove-enhancement volunteer 
work that the city is doing, three of the 
four were people from out here, and only 
one person was a resident of the city of 
Albany. We jump when they want us to 
jump, we reach out and help.” 

In spite of all this, city officials appar- 
ently have not seen fit to communicate 
directly with the campers. Nor is it clear 
what consideration, if any, they are giving 
to a very extensive report from the 
Homeless Task Force on “Options for 
Ending Homelessness in Albany.” 

Several of the campers representing the 
homeless community regularly attend and 
participate in Task Force meetings and 
have high praise for the Task Force mem- 
bers and their work. Various agencies and 
friends have been. supporting the campers 
for some time. Alameda County Health 
Care for the Homeless comes out regular- 
ly to offer health services. The Homeless 


Action Center helps people apply for ben- 


efits, and the East Bay Community Law _ 


Center also offers help to landfill resi- 
dents. Some folks from a local church 
bring pizza once a week, while others 
bring food or help haul in water. 

The campers themselves are organizing, 
getting together from time to time for com- 


_Mmunity meetings and to work on mainte- 


nance and improvements on the Bulb. 
They are concerned about metal scav- 
engers and outsiders who come just to 
party and have on occasion set fires or 
done serious damage. The campers are 
hoping to smooth out the road where there 
is rebar and concrete jutting out. 

Camp dwellers also are trying to keep 
informed on the actions the City of 
Albany will take affecting them. To pre- 
pare for questions from agencies or inter- 
ested parties, Amber Whitson carried out 
a needs assessment and demographic sur- 
vey of the 55 campers for whom the Bulb 
is home. She cites the findings of this sur- 
vey, explaining that 21 people living at 
the Bulb have been homeless for a year or 
more, 23 are disabled, at least 13 want a 
job, 34 are “actively interested in hous- 


ing,” 21 have pets, 25 have an income, 
and 21 have no income at all. 

Whitson’s survey reveals the needs of 
the campers and casts new light on the 
patential to obtain housing for people who 
will be displaced from their current resi- 


dence at the Bulb. Whitson is now in the — 


process of meeting with workers from the 
Food Project to provide them with the 
information she has collected. 

Though the Albany City Council has 
announced an October date for enforcing 
the no camping rule, it is clear that actual- 
ly making it happen may not be possible. 
Neumann points out, “It has taken many 
years to bring about this situation and it’s 
not going to get resolved over night. And 
they will not find placements for the peo- 
ple there all at once.” 

He adds, “Apart from constitutional 
issues, I think there are people who are 
concerned on a human level with what is 
going to happen to people. They have 
some level of responsibility. They permit- 
ted and in some cases encouraged people 
to go out there. So now all of a sudden to 
close it down is not fair — not the right 
thing to do. I think people care.” 


—— 
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New Momentum for Homeless Bills of Rights 


by The National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty 


While cities across the nation consider 
and pass laws against panhandling, sitting 
or lying in public places, and other mea- 
sures which criminalize homelessness, 
lawmakers in Connecticut and Illinois are 
following Rhode Island’s lead in passing 
legislation to protect homeless individuals 
from discrimination. 

On June 5, Connecticut lawmakers 
passed the “Homeless Person’s Bill of 
Rights,” which protects homeless persons 
from discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment, and government services. 
Connecticut is the third state to pass such 
a bill in the state legislature, after Illinois, 
which passed a similar bill on May 28. 
Both bills are modeled on Rhode Island’s 
landmark legislation, which passed and 
became law in June 2012. 

The Law Center’s civil rights director 
Heather Maria Johnson and policy direc- 
tor Jeremy Rosen played a leading role in 
drafting and promoting that law with the 
Rhode Island Coalition for the Homeless, 
the Rhode Island Homeless Advocacy 
Project, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) of Rhode Island. - 

“The bills are a counterpoint to a dis- 
turbing national trend,” said Maria 
Foscarinis, executive director and founder 
of the National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty. “Our recent 
report, Criminalizing Crisis, found that, 
despite a lack of affordable housing and 
shelter space, cities across the country are 
criminalizing homelessness by passing laws 
that outlaw life-sustaining acts, such as eat- 
ing and sleeping, in public spaces.” 

Last year, Johnson called Rhode 
Island’s measure historic and said she 


hoped that advocates around the country 
would work to pass similar laws. Now, 


lawmakers in Oregon, Vermont, and 
Missouri are considering bills similar to 


The rich can go on speculat- 
ing in the racehorse market, 
the art market, the market 
for big diamonds and fancy 
boats — but not our housing. 


by Carol Denney 


t’s a hot, hot housing market. The 

same Wall Street that sent the world 

into global financial collapse, and 
then managed to avoid getting its style 
cramped by burdensome reforms, is now 
raking its fingers through the empty prop- 
erties left behind. 

Small buyers can’t compete with large 
investment firms with capital ready to 
buy — not just the house you wanted — 
but the whole block. 

The wealthy buyer, of course, is not 
affected much. The Larry Ellisons of the 
world may huff and puff about having to 
outbid The Blackstone Group, but there’s 
always another island somewhere they 
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A homeless woman on the streets of San Francisco sits on a blanket and holds her teddy bear. 


Rhode Island’s, and the full California 
Assembly will vote on AB 5, the 
“Homeless Persons’ Bill of Rights and 
Fairness Act,” in January 2014. 

Johnson is gratified by this progress in 
gaining legal recognition for the human 
rights of homeless people, especially in 
light of the recent wave of laws that dis- 
criminate against homeless persons or 
attempt to banish them from public 


spaces. ; : 3 
“Rather than addressing the root causes 


of homelessness, many cities are instead 
passing laws that violate homeless per- 


Rapacious Investment Schemes of the Rich 


can acquire if Lanai is no longer avail- 
able. [Editor’s note: Larry Ellison, chief 
executive of the giant technology compa- 
ny, Oracle, bought Lanai, an inhabited 
island in Hawaii, for $300 million, 
according to the Wall Street Journal.| 
Keep this backdrop firmly in mind if 
you hear anyone nearby whining about 


not getting “market rate” from a rental 


property. There is no honest market when 
most of us are priced out of having a sim- 
ple roof over our heads by Wall Street 
investment firms with no stake in the 
neighborhoods, the local schools, the 
parks, or the community. 

Berkeley’s empty storefronts are elo- 
quent testimony to the indifference of 
corporate landlords who don’t mind leav- 
ing large holes in shopping areas as long 
as politicians allow them to write the 
property’s inflated rental costs off their 
taxes while the Berkeley City Council 
dithers about actually instituting a vacan- 
cy fee to someday reverse the emptiness 
incentive. 

If housing stopped being the new gold 
for a while, it’s back with a vengeance 
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sons’ civil and human rights and make it 
harder for them to secure employment, 
shelter and benefits,” she said. “The 
movement of Homeless Bills of Rights 
spreading across the country combats this 
trend by protecting homeless persons 
from discrimination.” 

The Connecticut bill is awaiting signa- 
ture from Governor Dan Malloy (D) 


before its scheduled enactment date on 
October 1, 2013. Similarly, Illinois’ 


Homeless Bill of Rights is awaiting signa-— 
ture from Governor Pat Quinn (D). Both 
bills forbid governments, police, health- 


today, taking huge swaths of the empty 
properties that once housed thriving com- 
munities of now-bankrupt people courted 
by banks into signing up for shaky loans 
dependent upon stable jobs and communi- 
ties Wall Street couldn’t care less about. 
Market forces? Let’s demand some. 
Let’s demand a law that protects us from 
the rapacious investment schemes of the 
rich, and limits investments in housing to 
(let’s be generous) five actual houses, con- 
dominium units, or places to live. The rich 


can go on speculating in the racehorse mar- |. 


ket, the art market, the market for big dia- 
monds and fancy boats, but not our hous- 
ing, which is a human necessity. 

Trust that if the rich were no longer 
allowed to disrupt the housing markets of 
real people with real children who need 
to keep their shoes out of the rain, they’d 
still find some crazy way to compete with 
each other for the silly things that people 
like Larry Ellison, the sixth richest guy 
on earth, seem to need to feel good about 
themselves. 

Housing is too important to be the 
prize in a card game played by idiots. 
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care workers, landlords or other employ- 
ers from treating homeless people unfairly 
because of their housing status. 

This fall, the Law Center will be 
releasing a report detailing the trend of 
Homeless Bill of Rights and providing 
guidance to advocates interested in pursu- 
ing a similar proactive strategy in their 
own states. 
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Street Spirit Vendor Team 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by J.C. Orton. More than 150 
homeless vendors sell Street Spirit in 
Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor pro- 
gram provides many jobs to homeless 
people in bad economic times, and isa 
positive alternative to panhandling. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have ques- 
tions, comments or concerns about 
the vendor program, call J.C. Orton 
on his cell phone at (510) 684-1892. _ 


Vendors can call J.C. Orton at (510) 684- 
1892.. If he is able, he may be able to 
deliver the Street Spirit to your location. 
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‘Silent Raids 


Story and photos by David Bacon 


OAKLAND, CALIF.— Even though 
the full Senate is debating the immigra- 
tion reform bill S. 744, labor and commu- 
nity activists in Northern California 
charge that the Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) agency of the federal 
Department of Homeland Security contin- 
ues to require local employers to fire hun- 
dreds of workers, saying they have no 
immigration papers. 

In protest, dozens of Bay ‘Area immi- 
grant workers and their supporters went 
without food in. mid-June in a 72-hour 
hunger strike to draw attention to hun- 
dreds of these firings. 

The Obama administration, which 
strongly supports S. 744, calls the propos- 
al “commonsense immigration reform.” 
The fasters charged, however, that there is 
no common sense in firing workers while 
Congress debates the bill. 

The bill’s supporters tout the provi- 
sional legal status it would give some 
undocumented workers, like those cur- 
rently being fired. But workers who are 
now losing their jobs in these workplace 
enforcement actions will not be rehired 
even if the bill passes, critics charge. 
Further, the job losses will push fired 


workers into poverty, below the income » 


requirement that the bill imposes to quali- 
fy for legalization. 

These firings are often called “silent 
raids.” Under the Bush and Clinton 
administrations, immigration agents 


dressed in black uniforms and: carrying 
high-powered weapons invaded factories 


and workplaces, rounding up undocu- 
mented workers in heavily publicized 
raids. The “silent raids,” in contrast, are 
not publicized at all. Instead of agents 
with guns, immigration agents force 
employers to fire workers. If people with- 
out papers can’t work, the rationale goes, 
they will simply leave the country or 
somehow disappear. 

The fasters sought to make the victims 
of these “silent raids” visible and to 
express their moral outrage over the feder- 
al government’s tactic. Rev. Dr. Phil 
Lawson, Pastor Emeritus of Easter Hill 
United Methodist Church and leader of 
the Black Alliance for Just Immigration, 
one of the fasters, declared, “These fami- 
lies have done nothing wrong. They’re 
being punished for working, which is 
what people in our community are sup- 
posed to do. We will not allow these 
workers to be treated as though they are 
invisible. Being terminated because of 
immigration status is a violation of their 
human and civil rights.” 

The firings, or “silent raids,” are 
intended to enforce a provision of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 called “employer sanctions.” That 
act makes it illegal for an employer to hire 
a worker who has no legal immigration 
status, and makes it illegal for undocu- 
mented workers to have a job. 

In theory, this law penalizes the 
employer for hiring them (the “sanc- 
tions”), and penalizes workers by requir- 
ing the employer to fire them. In reality, 
its effect is to make it illegal for an undoc- 
umented worker to work. Employers 
dependent on immigrant labor treat the 
possibility of violations and fines as a cost 
of doing business. 

Most employers receive no penalty, 
while thousand of workers lose their jobs 

and their families and communities suffer 
the hardships. Employers who cooperate 


Monsignor Antonio Valdivia (in center) and other faith leaders ask the manager of Mi Pueblo Market to stop firing workers. 


in firing their own workers are given 
immunity by ICE, and escape any fines or. 
punishment for violating the law. 

Since 1986, every job applicant in the 
United States must fill out an I-9 form 
declaring her or his immigration status. In 


an 1-9 audit, ICE makes a detailed exami- 
nation of those personnel records, espe- 


cially Social Security numbers, and then 


gives the employer a list of workers it 
says are undocumented; ordering the 
employer to fire them. 

In addition to protesting the ongoing 
firings, the fasters object to a provision in 
the new immigration bill. Currently, fed- 
eral law specifies that only certain 
employers, such as some federal contrac- 
tors, have to immediately report the infor- 
mation on the I-9 form of each potential 
hire to ICE for comparison with E-Verify, 
an enormous database of Social Security 
numbers, visa information and other per- 
sonal data. (Any employer can be subject 
as well to the after-the-fact I-9 audits.) 

But Senate bill S. 744 would make E- 
Verify mandatory for all U.S. employers. 
That would turn the current wave of fir- 
ings, which today encompasses thousands 
of workers, into a flood that could easily 
affect millions. The hunger strikers, there- 
fore, had two demands. They demanded 
that ICE stop forcing employers to fire 
workers, whether or not the bill passes. 
And they called on Senators and 
Congresional members to reject the inclu- 
sion of mandatory use of E-Verify in any 
immigration reform legislation. 

The Obama administration has 
increased immigration enforcement in the 
workplace drastically from the Bush and 
Clinton eras. In the last two years alone, 
thousands of janitors have been fired in 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco; 
thousands of garment workers have been 
fired in Los Angeles; hundreds at 
Chipotle fast food restaurants and Target 
stores; and many, many more. 

Among the many Bay Area firms where 
firings have taken place recently are Mi 
Pueblo Markets (hundreds fired); Pacific 
Steel (214 workers fired); Waste 
Management (three workers fired); and 
ABM (475 workers fired). In just the last 
few months, ICE has enforced the firing of 
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MOnSIenOr Antonio Valdivia, a retired pastor in the Oakland diocese. calls on the 
government to stop the firings of immigrant workers. 


125 workers at the DoBake industrial bak- 
ery in Oakland, and over 200 at Joseph 
Albanese Construction in Santa Clara. 

Another faster, Gerardo Dominguez, 
organizing director of Local 5 of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers, 
calls the firings “an economic disaster for 
the Bay Area. These workers pay taxes 
that support local schools and services. 
Being terminated because of immigration 
status is a violation of their human and 
civil rights. Their families and our entire 
community will be harmed, and inequality 
and poverty will increase.” 

The fasters asked local elected officials 
to intervene with Homeland Security 


Secretary Janet Napolitano, and ask her to. 


halt the actions. 

One worker from the DoBake industri- 
al bakery is in her 60s and worked 16 
years at the bakery earning minimum 
wage. She now faces loss of her health 
insurance, which covered expensive high 
blood pressure medications. Another 
worker fired at Waste Management Inc. 
says, “I’m a good worker and I did a very 
dirty job. ’'m not young, and I won’t be 
able to find another one. People depend 
on me. What are we going to do?” 

Because the firings are taking place 
throughout the Bay Area, the fast moved 
to different symbolic locations. It began 
with a rally in Cesar Chavez Park in the 


heart of downtown San Jose. The South 
Bay was a focus because of the recent 
audit and firing of workers at Albanese 
Construction, headquartered in Silicon 
Valley. The firm is one of the Bay Area’s 
largest construction companies, and its 
employees are all union members. 
Richard Konda, executive. director of 
the Asian Law Alliance in San Jose, 
called.on ICE “to exercise commonsense 
judgment now and stop their enforcement 
that has resulted in hundreds of workers 
being fired. It makes no sense for these 
workers to lose their jobs now, with 
immigration reform on the horizon.” 
Konda called on Congress “to repeal 
employers sanctions that were part of 
IRCA, abolish the I-9 form and end any and 
all E-Verify programs. Employers should 
not be junior immigration inspectors.” 
From the park, fasters marched to the 
San Jose Federal Building. They heard a 
statement from Congressman Mike Honda 
supporting them for “standing up for the 
civil rights of our laborers and in opposing 
the unfair and unjust ‘silent raids’ occurring 
throughout our region.” Honda announced 
his opposition to a provision of the pro- 
posed Senate immigration reform bill S. 
744, which would make it mandatory for all 
employers to use the E-Verify system to 


See Fast Against the Firings page 5 
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the Firings 


from page 4 


detect workers with no papers. 

“Time and again,” he said, “we see 
Americans, both documented and undocu- 
mented, treated like second-class citizens 
by the flawed E-Verify system. Not only 
do our businesses suffer from having to 
submit to these ‘silent raids,’ but hun- 
dreds of thousands of livelihoods are 
ruined, families are split apart, and local 
economies are hurt badly.” _ 

The following day, fasters moved to 
East Oakland, where they set up tents on 
the sidewalk surrounding the parking lot 
of the largest store in the Mi Pueblo 
supermarket chain. A year ago, unions 
and community organizations protested 
the use of the E-Verify immigration 
screening system by the Mexican markets, 
and accused the owner of using immigra- 
tion enforcement to terrorize workers dur- 
ing their effort to organize a union in the 
stores. Workers have been trying to join 
Local 5 of the United Food and 
Commercial Workers Union for the past 
two years, in a bitter campaign. 

This April, Mi Pueblo confirmed that it 
-was being audited by ICE and would have 
to fire an undisclosed number of employ- 
ees. Some labor activists estimate that, 
* given the chain’s many markets, the firings 
could encompass hundreds of workers. 

As fasters gathered in front of the 
store, a group of religious leaders met 
with the manager to demand that the fir- 
ings stop, and that the company respect 


ABUELO 
by George Wynn 


Just arrived from 
a Guatamalan village 
he tells me in the — 
soup kitchen 
he has four 
grandchildren 

| Tengo quatro nietos 

| Yo soy muy orgulloso de 
ser un abuelo 
I am very proud 

| to be a grandfather there are 

He's lost and terrified 
outside the Tenderloin 
Unable to string together 
anything resembling a 
sentence in English 


In the evening 
| I see him hunched. 
| over dragging a 
shopping cart along 
Geary 
there are 
I ask him — 
a bony man — 
if he's hurting 
"No senor." 
He says he's strong 
‘feels no pain 
He says he misses 
hearing his grandchildren 
call him abuelo | 
| there are 
| He bids me j 
una buena noche 
| and I bid 
him a good night 
as well 
before he makes 
| a turn and 
| prepares his bedding 
| for the chill 
| in a garbage-strewn 
| alley 


| in the big 


| how far a 


With strong support from labor unions, fasters take the hunger strike to Oakland's Federal Building. | 


the rights of its workers. They were not 


‘given any answer. Then fasters marched 


through the parking lot behind the Brass 


Liberation Orchestra, and were later 


joined by an Aztec dance troupe. 

The last day of the fast was held in front 
of the Oakland Federal Building, with the 
support of both the South Bay and Alameda 
Labor Councils and many local unions. 
Representatives of Congresswoman 
Barbara Lee and Congressman Eric 
Swalwell both declared their support of the 


Sidewalk Angels 
by Carol Denney. 
there are angels sitting cross-legged 


on the sidewalk 


at the corner of go home and move along 
looking nothing like the way your mother told you 
looking square at seeing Monday all week long 
the pavement’s not as hard as all the faces 

| of the people ali the angels watch go by 

| but they’re watching just the way 


your mother told you 


from the saddest little corner of their eye 


angels sitting cross-legged 
by the storefront 


and they can’t afford a single thing inside 
maybe just misspend their money if they had some 
| the way they’ve spent their crazy sorry lives 
they are family on the street like any other 
though for people walking by it’s hard to see 
angels can be bucketsful of trouble 
| kind of like it was for you and me 


sidewalk angels sidewalk angels 
sidewalk angels sidewalk angels 


two pills left they’re going to 
share between them 


and a bottle of the stuff they had last night 

if you didn’t know you’d think it was a party 
| and sometimes for a moment you’d be right 

a kind word and a joke makes up for weather 
| an ordinary miracle or two 

someone walking by who doesn’t hate them 

someone walking by who’s been there too 


angels sitting cross-legged 
on the sidewalk 


trading stories and confessions and some lies 
| trading cigarettes and sandwiches and comfort 
| with their whole lives in their little angel eyes 
| angels who look nothing like the pictures 


museum paintings on a wall 


| hoping there’s somebody who remembers 


little angel child can fall 


| sidewalk angels sidewalk angels 
sidewalk angels sidewalk angels 


oe 


hunger strike’s objectives. 

As the hungry participants shared 
loaves of bread to break their fast, they 
acknowledged that a long fight would be 
needed to get the government to end the 
firings, whether or not Congress passes an 
immigration reform bill. 

“But this is just the beginning,” pre- 


dicted Fred Pecker, secretary treasurer of 


Local 6 of the International Longshore 
and Warehouse Union. 
“We are extremely worried,” empha- 


The Professor 
Short story by Gearge Wynn 


ear the Western Addition in a 

backroom of a barbershop, a 

closely shaven, solidly built man 
in a black suit sat at a mahogany desk 
reviewing a young man’s essay, writing 
comments, then explaining some gram- 
matical corrections to a slender young 
man with a white shirt and dark tie. 

“Professor, you really think I can go 
to college?” the young man asked. 

Professor nodded: “Without question 
... Without question!” 

“You really made a difference in my 
life.” 

Professor’s large eyes gleamed. 
“Thank you kindly for the compliment.” 

“I was going down the wrong path — 
Juvenile Hall then probation. You set me 
straight. I’m thinking serious now.” 

Professor listened attentively in a 
reflective mood. 

The young man said, “My partners 
told me, ‘You don’t go to jail for steal- 
ing. You go to jail for getting caught.’ I 
never thought I’d get caught.” 

“It’s over, that’s history,” Professor 
exclaimed, shaking his fist. “You in the 
world of books now. Stay there. It'll give 
you comfort.” 

“Yes sir. I hear you loud and clear. 
Hitting the books is my passion, thanks to 
you,” he smiled, leaning over to hug 
Professor. After an exchange of firm hand- 
shakes, the young man made his way to 
the door. “Same time next week?”’ 

“You can count on it. I’ll be here,” 
said Professor emphatically. “And I’m 
glad to see you working. young man.” 

The young man pumped his fist. 
‘Doing my best.” 

_ Josh the barber finished up with his last 
patron and approached Professor. “How 
many students you mentoring now?” 

“Bleven,” said Professor. 


David Bacon photo 
sized Rev. Deborah Lee of the Interfaith 
Coalition for Immigrant Rights. 
“Congress is pushing a reform bill poised 
to make matters worse,” she warned. “The 
bill will make the employment verifica- 
tion program, E-Verify, mandatory for all 
employers, and the firings we’re seeing 
now will become much more widespread. 
Our elected representatives must tell ICE 
and Congress to end these firings and take 
the mandatory use of E-Verify out of the 
immigration bill. We must stop making it 


“That’s an odd number,” said Josh. 
“Tt’s an odd world,” said Professor. 
“Especially in your case,” said Josh. 


“How do you keep from being bitter? I 
mean 10 years in prison for a robbery 
you didn’t even commit. If they framed 
me like that I’d be full of rage. They 
done you super wrong!” 

“Bitterness will eat you up like a 
vicious cancer,” said Professor. “I didn’t 
get no justice, but I can still make my 
name proud by helping young people in 
trouble and make them proud of them- 
selves. It gives me a lot of satisfaction.” 

“God bless you, Professor,” said Josh, 
“You areal man. I’m proud to know you.” 

“Likewise,” said Professor. 

“Listen, I got to clean up, you take 
your time leaving.” 

Professor sat down at his desk, gather- 
ing his papers and books into his satchel, 
and leaned back in his chair and relaxed 
and remembered. He’d been a professor 
of classics at a small southern college 
before the nightmare frame-up. A model 
inmate, he received an early release, but 
not early enough to attend the funeral of 
his only son, Isiah, an innocent bystander 
killed in a crossfire of gang violence. 

He lightly pounded his fist on the 
desk. “Damn, they wouldn’t even allow 
me to attend his funeral.” He covered up 
his eyes with his hands and then a hand- 
kerchief. The death of his son weighed so 
heavy on his mind. He still woke up in 
the middle of the night screaming, “Oh 
no, oh no, not Isiah!” 

He stiffened his shoulders. His day 
was over. Today he’d mentored three 
students. Tomorrow there would be two 
more. He had to keep his resolve. 

He was retired now. But I still have to 
make a contribution—that’s what Isiah 
would have wanted me to do and that’s 
what’s important to me. He fixed his tie 
and put his black hat squarely on his 
balding head and stepped out into the 
hustle and bustle of the street. 
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by Norman Solomon 


terrible formula has taken hold: 
warfare state + corporate digital 
power = surveillance state. 


“National security” agencies and major 
tech sectors have teamed up to make 
George Orwell’s Big Brother a reality. 
“Of the estimated $80 billion the govern- 
ment will spend on intelligence this year, 
most is spent on private contractors,” the 
New York Times noted. The synergy is 
great for war-crazed snoops in 
Washington and profit-crazed moguls in 
Silicon Valley, but poisonous for civil lib- 
erties and democracy. 

“Much of the coverage of the NSA 
spying scandal has underplayed crucial 
context: The capacity of the government 
to engage in constant surreptitious moni- 
toring of all civilians has been greatly 
enhanced by the commercialization of the 
Internet,” media analyst Robert 
McChesney pointed out this week. 

Overall, he said, “the commercialized 
Internet, far from producing competition, 
has generated the greatest wave of 
monopoly in the history of capitalism.” 
And the concentration of online digital 
power is, to put it mildly, user-friendly for 
the surveillance state. 

It’s a truly odious and destructive mix 
— a government bent on perpetual war and 
a digital tech industry dominated by a few 
huge firms with an insatiable drive to maxi- 
mize profits. Those companies have a lot to 
offer the government, and vice versa. 

“The giant monopolistic firms that rule 
the Internet — Google, Facebook, Apple, 
Amazon, Version, AT&T, Comcast, 
Microsoft — all have tremendous incen- 
tive to collect information on people,” 
McChesney said. “There is a great deal of 
profit for these firms and others to work 
closely with the national security appara- 
tus, and almost no incentive to refuse to 
participate. In short, there is a military- 
digital complex deeply embedded into the 
political economy and outside any credi- 
ble review process by elected representa- 
tives, not to mention the public.” ~ 

Central pieces of the puzzle — rou- 
tinely left out of mainline media coverage 
— have to do with key forces at work. 
Why such resolve in Washington’s high- 


Military-Internet Complex 
and the Surveillance State 


“The capacity of the government to engage in constant 
| surreptitious monitoring of all civilians has been greatly 
enhanced by the commercialization of the Internet.” 
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est places for the vast, surveillance that’s 
integral to the warfare state? : 

What has not changed is the profusion 
of corporations making a killing from the 
warfare state in tandem with 
Washington’s quest for geopolitical posi- 
tioning, access to fossil fuels and other 
raw materials — and access to markets for 
U.S.-based industries ranging from finan- 
cial services to fast food. 

Let’s give credit to New York Times 
columnist Thomas Friedman for candor as 
he wrote approvingly in his book The 
Lexus and the Olive Tree: “The hidden 
hand of the market will never work with- 
out a hidden fist. McDonald’s cannot 
flourish without McDonnell Douglas, the. 
designer of the U.S. Air Force F-15. And 
the hidden fist that keeps the world safe 
for Silicon Valley’s technologies to flour- 
ish is called the U.S. Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps.” 

Recently, I had a brief on-air exchange 
with Friedman, live on KQED Radio in 
San Francisco. Here is how it went: 

Norman Solomon: “‘T think it’s unfortu- 
nate the sensibility that Thomas 
Friedman, who’s a very smart guy, has 
brought to bear in so many realms. For 
instance, we heard a few minutes ago, 
asked about Iraq and the lessons to be 
drawn — quote, ‘We overpaid for it.’ 
Which is sort of what you might call 
jingo-narcissism, to coin a term. 

“Just the dire shortage of remorse, par- 
ticularly given Thomas Friedman’s very 
large role in cheering on, with his usual 
caveats, but cheering on the invasion of 
Iraq before it took place. Full disclosure, 
this is Norman Solomon, I chronicled his 
critique in my book War Made Easy, his 
critique of foreign policy, and he did cheer- 
lead — in his sort of kind of erudite, glib 
way — he did cheerlead the invasion of 
Iraq before it took place. Just as I chronicle 
in the book, he was gleeful in his columns 
about the bombing of Serbia, including 
Belgrade, civilian areas, just chortled and 
very, very gleeful about that bombing. 

“One other point I’d like to make. His 
recent column about NSA surveillance is 
absolutely a formula for throwing away 
the First Amendment gradually in stages. 
The idea that somehow we should relin- 
quish the sacred Fourth Amendment, a lit- 
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George Orwell’s warning about the dangers of a totalitarian society that keeps all 
citizens under suveillance has now come true in an era of high-tech digital spying. 


tle bit at a time, maybe not-a little bit at a 
time, because if there’s terrorism that 
takes places in a big way again in this 
country then hold onto your hats — I 
mean, that is formulaic as an excuse, may 
I say a bit of a craven way, to accept this 
attack on our civil liberties.” 

Host: “Norman, let me thank you for 
the call and get a response from Tom 
Friedman.” 

Friedman: “1 wrote a book called 
Longitudes and Attitudes that has all my 
columns leading up to the Iraq War. And 
what you’ll find if you read those columns 
is someone agonizing over a very, very 
difficult decision. To call it cheerleading 
is just stupid and obnoxious. Okay. 
Number one. And on the question of the 
Fourth Amendment, as has been pointed 
out, there actually has been no case of 
abuse that has been reported so far with 
this program. Believe me, if there were 


one, two, ten or twenty, then I think we'd. 


be having a very different debate. And so 
to simply — he says I’m dismissing the 
Fourth Amendment, which is ludicrous, 


I’m terribly agonized over this whole 
business — but to simply blithely say, 
‘Oh, you’re just trying to use the threat of 
another terrorist attack,’ as if that isn’t a 
live possibility, as if we haven’t had three 
or four real examples of people trying to 
do things that had they gotten through I 
think would have led to even worse 
restrictions on privacy and civil liberties.” 

Well, that’s Thomas Friedman, in sync 
with the downward spiral of fear, threats, 


_ militarism and corporate consolidation. 


What a contrast with the clarity from 
Robert McChesney. __ 

A week before the Guardian began 
breaking stories about NSA surveillance, 
McChesney appeared on FAIR’s 
“CounterSpin” radio program to talk 
about the findings in his new book Digital 
Disconnect. He warned that we “have an 
economy dominated by a handful of 
monopolistic giants working hand in hand 
with a national security state that’s com- 
pletely off-limits to public review, to 


- monitor the population.” He said: “It’s not 


a tenable situation for a free society.” 


Disabled People — The New Criminals 


by Joanna Bragen 


s | am eating breakfast today, I 
Aw the mail my husband got 
from our post office box. I 
received two letters from the government. 


One of them is a “disability update form.” 
The other is a letter from Medi-Cal. 


The Medi-Cal letter is a cheery 
reminder that once I turn 55 and die, 
Medi-Cal is allowed to take all of my 
estate. Ironically, in order to qualify for 
Medi-Cal, a person must be quite poor. 

So the idea that when I die, I will be 
leaving them a huge estate is hilarious. I 
just don’t like getting a letter about my 
death, as it does not make me happy to 
think of such morbid events. 

The second form asks simple questions 
such as whether or not I have worked or 
gone to school, did I go to any health 
appointments lately, if my health is the 


same, worse or better. Social Security 
already has all of this information and 
more, because I have to go into the Social 
Security office every year and answer the 
same questions! At the end of the form is 
the ever-growing threat of committing 
“perjury” if I have lied on the form, and 
the threat of being sent to prison. 

Maybe I was less aware of these 
threats from the government in the past. 
But it seems like they are becoming more 
common recently. I was caught off guard 
at the Social Security office when the 


interviewer started our interview, for the. - 


first time, with the statement that we were 
answering under “penalty of perjury.” 

Wow, I thought, they are really trying 
to intimidate us, and it’s working. My 
husband, who is diagnosed with schizo- 
phrenia, was totally freaked out. I was just 
really angry. 

We must already deal with the media 


and the society criminalizing us. We must 
deal with the stigma we face from people 
who think our problems are our fault, and 
we need to get it together and stop being a 
drain on society. We must deal with the 
threat of 5150s from police. We must avoid 
being one of the huge number of mentally 
ill people that end up in prison, because 
they never got needed medical treatment. 

We must deal with the abuse we 
receive in psychiatric hospitals. We must 
avoid being one of the huge number of 
people who are mentally ill and end up 
abandoned to live on the streets, with all 
of the danger that entails. 

Now the government of our own won- 
derful United States of America is trying 
to send us to prison because we may have 
gotten some job — as a lawyer or corpo- 
rate executive, perhaps? — that we aren’t 
reporting. Or perhaps we have amassed a 
huge estate while on disability that we 


have been hiding from them, even though | 


they have access to our taxes and bank 
accounts and just about everything. 

Now, if we don’t report that “income” of 
the twenty dollars we got inside a birthday 
card from our aunt, we are practically a 
criminal in a court of law. And if we tell the 
wrong thing, we are going to prison, along 


_with killers and a lot of scary people. 


This is how the government treats the 
most vulnerable people of our society, 
while bank executives and CEOs of some 
of the wealthiest corporations commit 
fraud, ruining the economy for everyone, 
and yet escape unpunished. And govern- 
ment officials get caught in lies all the 
time with little repercussion. 

I wish I had not opened the mail today. 
I wish I was not disabled and could sup- 
port myself. And I definitely wish I lived 
somewhere that would treat me with com- 
passion and dignity. I am not a villain. 
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THE MEN 
IN GRAY 


The men in gray uniforms arrived 

and restrained the errant man. One 
of them jabbed the man in the neck 
with a hypodermic needle. The viola- 
tor immediately went pale and rigid. 


Short story by Jack Bragen 


o one could hear the sound because it was ever- 
present. Its various messages penetrated people’s 
nervous systems — the effect was subliminal. The 
sound was partly advertisements, partly propaganda, and 
partly made up of threats as to what would happen to citi- 
zens if they failed to obey the government. It all mixed 
together into a steady, homogenous background noise. 
Meg Thomas had begun to hear the sound, and 


because of this, they had given her brain surgery. The ~ 


surgery had left her with sunken, shadowy eyes. She was 
hard of hearing, and to her, the sound was now only a 
monotone murmur. 

Also, Meg kept a journal. She naively believed no one 


could find or access her journal, because it didn’t have 


physical existence — she kept it in her mind. 

On Wednesday morning, Meg prepared to go to her 
job. She was a groundskeeper at a complex of offices. 
Her work had formed calluses on her hands, and a firm 
set of shoulder muscles. Meg always looked forward to 
going to work, although this was a secret. 

She watered the shrubbery after trimming it. It was 
lunch hour, and several employees of the nearby offices 
sat on a bench eating tuna sandwiches. Meg realized that 
the lunch-goers were watching her. She turned toward 
them and returned their gaze. 

“Why do your eyes look like that?” a man asked. He 


wore a hideous yellow dress shirt with a striped blue 
necktie from some unknown time. Shirts and ties had 
made a comeback after being out of existence for nearly 


five centuries. 

“Why can’t you put on some decent clothes?” she said. 
“My gardening is going to wither from your ugliness.” 

Meg was accustomed to this kind of banter, and it was 
no indication of malice on either side. 

“Are you hearing voices?” the man asked. 

“Only your whiny effeminate voice,” Meg replied. 

“Would you like a tuna sandwich? I have an extra one. 
I promise you it isn’t poisoned.” 

Meg put down her garden hose and sat at the bench 


next to the office workers. “If my supervisor learns of 
this, I’ll probably be flogged.” 
Meg was serious. Sitting and enjoying was prohibited 


without proper licensing, and even then was permitted 


only under the strictest of guidelines. 

The pain of flogging was no laughing matter. Even the 
most fortified of people were terrified of the pain by 
nerve induction produced by the punishment machine. 
People might be punished once or twice in adolescence, 
and it created a lifetime of unquestioning obedience. 

Also, there was a limited permissible amount of 
speech. Words like “thinking” and “upset,” or anything 
having to do with a person’s interior, were prohibited. 
You also couldn’t say the word, “government.” 

Meg took a bite of tuna and realized there was some- 
thing different about the gentleman in the awful yellow 
shirt. The other workers didn’t seem unusual as they blithe- 
ly ate their tuna while keeping an eye on their timepieces. 

The man was smiling. 

Meg Thomas had only seen a smile a couple of times 
in her life. And this had been followed soon after by the 
disappearance of the person who smiled. 

“The government can’t hurt us.” He continued to 
smile. “You should try it. It is perfectly safe.” 


Meg practically jumped out of her skin. Where was 
this person’s fear? Something was wrong with him. 


“Are you capable?” Meg ventured. It was forbidden to 
ask how someone felt, or to use the word “okay.” Thus, a 
person was left with, “Are you capable?” or perhaps, 
“Are you sick?” Yet the latter question was a stretch, and 
could only be used if you saw a person was either vomit- 
ing or bleeding. 

“I’m fine. There is nothing to fear.” The man stood 
from the bench, put out his arms, and began to run 
around like a child mimicking flying. 

Soon, the men in gray uniforms arrived. It took only a 


minute or two for them to show up. Two men restrained 
him by his arms. One of them jabbed the errant man in 
the neck with a hypodermic needle, and with no gentle- 
ness whatsoever, pushed the plunger home. The violator 
immediately went pale and rigid. 

The drug created rigidity and not limpness, as it made 
a violator easier to carry to disposal. The two men rough- 
ly threw the now deceased violator into the back of their 
pickup truck, got in and drove away. 

A third man remained on the scene to give the remain- 
ing people a thorough flogging. Meg was not done being 
flogged until much later, and eventually returned to her 
apartment with much relief. Still reeling from two hours 
of unimaginable pain, Meg took two aspirin that had cost 
an exorbitant sum. She lay on her back looking at the 
ceiling, and began to write in her nonphysical journal. 

“It is futile to try disobeying the rules, because death 
by cruel means will immediately follow...” 

Meg wrote in her journal until ready to fall asleep. Her 
writings were recorded perfectly in her brain cells, as 
though written on stone tablets, or on the writing paper 
that had existed centuries earlier. 

“What is the point?” wrote Meg, just before succumb- 
ing to sleep. She dreamt of another time, another place. 
Anything could be said, and almost anything done, with- 


out the fear of punishment. People did things because, 


they wanted to. People were happy. People cared for one 
another. Is that how it once was? 

When she awoke, she knew her arrest was imminent. 
She knew she craved something better, and she believed 
the government would know about her inmost feelings. 

As a final gesture of trying to have something good, 
Meg took a tea bag from its hiding place and drank tea. It 
was moderately enjoyable and thus a flagrant violation. 
And then, Meg snapped to attention when there was a 
very loud knock on the door. 


Segregation Against the Disabled and Poor 


Disabled people are forced to live on the 
fringe due to poverty and prejudice. 


by Jack Bragen 


lassist segregation is prevalent in the United 

States. There are the bad areas of towns, where it 

is not safe to go after dark. And on the other hand, 
there are the glitzy areas, for example, Broadway Plaza 
in Walnut Creek. If you do not appear wealthy enough, 
you will be made to feel unwelcome. 

Persons with mental illness and other disabilities are 
placed in segregated housing. We cannot afford the rent 
of “good areas,” and we are sometimes forced by eco- 
nomic factors to take some kind of institutional housing. 

We are essentially forced to go into “day treatment,” or 
rehab-type programs because our institutional housing may 
have a rule that we attend that. We are, in effect, an under- 
class in relation to treatment practitioners. These treatment 
professionals feel the need to supervise us, restrict us and 
regard us with condescension. 

When people with disabilities are ready to live in the 

“mainstream,” we are often prevented from doing so due 
to poverty. It is a waste of human potential that disabled 
persons who may have numerous capabilities with which 
they can contribute to society are forced to live on the 
fringe due to poverty and socioeconomic factors. 

A somewhat hidden agenda of the mental health treat- 
ment system is to keep persons with mental disabilities 


from roaming and being a nuisance to people who don’t 
want to see us. 

Certain restaurants attract people of a particular demo- 
graphic. Those who are not from the same class are made 
uncomfortable at these places. When I went to a Starbucks 
frequented by “important people,” I was made to feel 
unwelcome. One important-looking man pointed at me and 
made a gesture that was clearly intended to create intimida- 


tion. Another time, I brought my laptop to the same 


Starbucks, and a man walked up and stared pointedly at the 
screen. This could be called the “Not At My Starbucks” 
syndrome. 

People who have all of the influence in our society 
would rather “keep the streets clean” — and by this, I 
mean force out anyone considered either a nonconformist 
or a nuisance. There are all different types of “in groups” 
in our culture, and even as some people are attracted and 
feel welcomed into such cliques, others who have been 
put into various categories are meant to be excluded by a 
set of implicit rules and explicit codes of conduct. 

‘My plaid shirt and thick torso have made me appear to 
be from a segment of the population considered unedu- 
cated and uncivilized. If there is a day in which I have 
not shaved and might wear a baseball cap, it completes 
the illusion. 

I could be in some random place in which I actually 
do belong, yet from time to time someone will approach 
me and ask me what I am doing there. I was at a shindig 
for a large birthday party of a close relative, and that hap- 
pened. People wrongly assume that they know who and 


HANGMAN'S NOOSE 
by Jack Bragen 


Society is playing hardball against 
disadvantaged people. 
And the hangman's noose is looming near. 


Society is trying to squeeze out anyone 
deemed unfit. 
And institutional living is drawing near. 


Society says, "We can't have people . 
in wheelchairs here.” 
And the conspiracy is becoming clear. 


People higher up say, "You can't go to 
our Starbucks here." 
And they point a finger and say "get out of here." 


The President says, "We're spying on you." 
"Your phone conversations we gotta hear." 


Society says, "You disabled people get out." 
And the hangman's noose is looming near. 


what a person is by their looks. 

Classist segregation is accomplished by social pressure, 
and disabled people are forced out through legally enforced 
poverty. These are two forms of discrimination that appar- 
ently have now been added to racial segregation. It can 
make us feel that we truly don’t belong in society, when 
actually we have every right to be here. 
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I was proud to see people 
standing up for free speech 
and freedom of the press, let 
alone raising awareness 
about homelessness. 


by Raven 
Fifteen years ago, I found myself 
homeless, and living in San 
4. Francisco. I was pretty traumatized 


after a bad relationship that left me with a 
concussion and living in a women’s shelter. 
After three months there, they helped me 
find an elderly woman to live with, who 
threw me out after I gave her a month’s. 
notice. She was pretty verbally vicious and 
I couldn’t stand her anymore. 

But after a month, I still hadn’t found 
another place and was left with nothing, 
so I went to the welfare office where I had 
seen a box on one of the forms that asked 
if I had a place to stay that night. I 
checked no. They set me up in an SRO 
(single room occupancy) hotel and paid 
the owners directly. At last I had a room 
to myself! 

But it wasn’t long till I had people 
knocking on my door. I was petrified to 
walk down the hallway there. I wasn’t 
used to being or thinking of myself as 
homeless. But that was when I became 
aware that I was indeed considered legally 
homeless. 

Like most people, I ignored the guys 
out on the streets selling Street Sheet. It 
just looked like another form of panhan- 
dling to me. I will never beg on the streets 
and I will not support people begging out 
on the streets with signs that say they 
need money for this or that. There are too 
many ways to make money without beg- 
ging for it. 

Busking is another situation altogether. 
If I am entertained, or can see someone 
making an effort to give something for 
what they are getting, then it’s busking, 
vending or bartering, at least, not just 
straight-up begging. I haven’t begged on 
the street since I was about 5 years old. I 
considered it gauche at best, and uncivi- 
lized and immature at worst. But that’s 
just this homeless person’s opinion. I real- 
ize not everyone will agree with me. 

But my opinion of the guys who sell 
newspapers about homelessness issues 
has changed a lot in the last year. Over 
time, I don’t know when, I became aware 
that the money they made from selling 
Street Sheet and Street Spirit went straight 
to them, and it helped with paying their 
rent on their SRO hotel rooms, or maybe 
it just gave them a little pocket money to 
buy cigarettes, gum, etc. 

Most of the guys with enough presence 
of mind to sell these papers aren’t using 
drugs. They’re just trying to survive, from 
what I’ve seen. But they are also promot- 
ing awareness of the issues that surround 
homelessness. They are activists in the 
truest sense of the word. 

A year ago, I moved to Oregon and 
became very involved with the Occupy 
movement in my local town, a smallish 
city with very little in the way of home- 
less services. Like many small cities, they 
had a habit of sending their homeless 
folks off to the nearest larger city, expect- 
ing them to take advantage of the already 
overextended services there. 

The local homeless population had 
something that I haven’t seen much any- 
where in California — they had a sense of 
community. Within the Occupy move- 
ment, there was a fine young couple that, 
with their combined journalism experi- 
ence, took on the task of creating a Free 
Press newspaper. 

It was awesome to see the paper get 


A homeless woman sits on the sidewalk, deep in thought. 


printed and reclaim freedom of the press 
as well as free speech. In time, they decid- 
ed it was more useful to turn the paper 
into something that the local homeless 
population could sell, just like Street 
Sheet and Street Spirit in the Bay Area, 
not to mention what is sold in Chicago 
and Portland, Oregon. 

Using these larger cities as their mod- 
els, they finally came out with their first 
issue, renaming it as they changed from a 
free newspaper to a paper oriented 
towards supporting a particular purpose. 

I was very proud to be a part of that 
process. I was proud to watch it grow and 
evolve. I was proud to see people standing 
up for free speech and freedom of the 
press, let alone raising awareness about 
homelessness. 

And now that I’m back down in the 
Bay Area, I am proud to have connected 
up with the homeless activists here and to 
be selling Street Spirits so I can raise a lit- 
tle gas money for myself. It took me over 
a decade to accept that I have been home- 
less off and on, to some degree or another, 
most of my adult life. I’ve never been 
forced to sleep outdoors, but I have slept 
in my truck when it was more comfortable 
than the couch I was being offered. 

And right before the Santa Cruz earth- 
quake (Loma Prieta in 1989), I was sleep- 
ing in a tent in someone’s backyard for a 
month. It was like having my own bed- 
room outdoors. But it never occurred to 
me to be a homelessness activist till now. 

When I moved back to the Bay Area 
recently, I had already made up my mind to 
sell newspapers because of my experience 
in Oregon with Occupy, but it had been a 
passive decision up until the night I was 
handed my first bunch of Street Spirits. 

I hadn’t even sold one paper yet. I’d just 
been handed a bunch of them by another 
activist who saw my enthusiasm to sell 
them and recognized my need for some 
cash. It just so happened that this took place 
at a City Council meeting. I had them in my 
hand and was feeling good about it, not 
hawking or being pushy, just letting people 

see them in my hand. 

A man started giving me odd looks. I 
couldn’t tell if he was curious or scornful. 


Pioneer of the Streets 


Robert L. Terrell photo 


I smiled and sort of nonchalantly waved 
them in his direction. Not a big gesture, 
just offering. He finally found the courage 
to ask me what I hoped to accomplish, 
something that I hadn’t had a chance to 


think about yet. 
At the time I told him I just wanted to 


try and hear what the City Council was 
saying, that I wasn’t trying to accomplish 
anything else. 

He started asking me ail sorts of per- 
sonal questions. I felt a bit violated, as I 
didn’t think it was the appropriate time or 
place for him to be asking such questions. 
This was a council meeting, not a forum 
on homelessness. Would you walk up to a 


by | Claire i. Baker 


|My spirit has alife 
all it own, rebellious, 
unrelenting. | 


It has pushed me sone 

a steep mountain path 
toward a summit I'd not 
_ pictured myself tackling. 
But here I climb, _ 
‘tilted forward, 
| breath short. 


| Will I reach the peak 
whose shadow brushes me? 
_My hands grip the air 
morning, noon & night, 

| prepare to climb the sky, 
hold a) pale Loe 


: into golden phrases we 
then cannot keep from 
whispering or writing. 
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stranger on the street and ask them why 
they were selling something? Who was 
he, a complete stranger, to question my 
right to sell anything? 

I wasn’t being loud, obnoxious or 
pushy! He asked me where I came from. 
told him I’d been homeless in Santa Cruz 
before, in San Francisco and Petaluma, 
not to mention Oregon. He asked me why 
I didn’t go somewhere where there were 
services. [ told him he obviously didn’t 
understand how the cycle of homelessness 
worked! He finaily walked away and left 
me alone. ; 

But he helped to inspire me to be an 
activist, to be an advocate for myself and 
other homeless people. He clarified for me 
why it is important to raise the awareness of 
the general public around homelessness 
issues. He also clarified my reasons for 
wanting to stand up for free speech and 
freedom of the press. Those of us out on the 
streets, who are fighting for our lives, are at 
the heart of what this country stands for — 


-the right to be “We the People.” 


We are the reason this country exists. It 
was on our backs that the 1% built their 
empires, with our hard labor, blood, sweat 
and tears. It was our blood they shed in 
the streets when they try to break the 
unions. It is our protests that go unheard 
as we try to survive. : 

So now, I go out and proudly sell 
newspapers, hoping to enlighten oh so 
many people with their bourgeois atti- 
tudes. Who make less money and have 
more credit than they understand what to 
do with, and think that this makes them 
better than me. 

They never understand that they have 
little more than I do, and some of what 
they have is owed to me, as I, just as they, 
are part of the Commons, and what they 
have is taken directly from the Commons. 

They don’t understand that the 1% 
thinks it has the right to dole out what is 
taken from the commons and to decide 
who gets what. These people who pass me 
on the street and turn their noses up at me 
— they don’t understand that this is my 
choice, not a hardship. It is my right to 
exercise my First Amendment rights. It’s 
taken me a long time to come to this under- 
standing, but I’m proud to be doing it. 


Nothing Stops 
On The Streets 


(from an older woman) 
by Claire J. Baker 


I've born some healthy kids. 
Now I no longer ovulate. 
Yet, every month in need, 
my lower belly aches 

as if pushing out a seed. 


Nothing stops on the skids. 

I smile, ready to embrace 
that strange little pain. 

Hope you don't mind knowin’. 
And hope it doesn't rain. 


